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New York State schools have adopted a variety of 
alternative schools and programs. The schools and programs include 
free schools, community schools, open education schools, street 
academies, schools without walls, minischools within schools, 
minicourses in the curriculum, and alternative programs that bridge 
the gap between schools and colleges, the world, and work. This 
document considers the factors behind the movement toward 
alternatives, the differences between current alternative schools and 
the traditional alternatives, the relationship of alternative schools 
to open education and to career education, the effective alternatives 
for college-bound students in the later years of high school, and the 
relationship between the development of alternatives and the 
processes and goals of New York State's redesign effort. The 
publication also examines whether alternatives contribute to change 
in the total system and whether this contribution accelerates the 
change process. (Author/DN) 
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As oducaiors we have hccn imporuincd to reform the sehools in ihe 
interest of greater quality, more ettieicney. increased economy, fewer 
failures. These goals are not easy to aiiain. vei we must be committed 
to them. 

I stated in my Inaugural Address that if there were one single thing 
1 wished to accomplish during my tenure as Commissioner of Educa* 
tton, it was to see that the educational system would become more 
humanistic. 

One of the meanings of that word sureU must he a diversity in cur* 
riculum orterings which appeals to the hearts and minds of al! students 
at all levels of development. 

I am deeply impressed with the changes taking place throughout the 
educational system which strongly suggest that we are making real 
progress toward those goals. There is more here than meets the eye, 

I am especialty impressed with the extent of creative pioneering 
and imaginative innovative reforms \i\ curriculum offerings and edu- 
cational programs in the schools of the State. An inventory of these 
departures from tradition is being compiled and \\ill be distributed in 
brochure form at a later date. 

.And as this paper points out, all of this has been accomplished 
despite the imagined restraining forces of Commissioner's Regulations 
and Regents Rules. ,\s I have stated publicl\ on several occasions, 
the Department stands ready to waive these normal requirements when 
prcsontod uith rcspiMisible proposals for new departures in edt^ca- 
tional programs. 

It is m\ feiAcnt hope that this paper will stimulate and encourage 
other school s\ stems to experiment with and di\ersif\ their learning 
cnvironnicnts \n the end that we can anticipate a /cro-rcjcct system. 
Jhc^c arc those who would do-school s(^cict\. For this radical and 
unacceptable notion I would substitute the need to re-school the edu- 
cational sssteni. 

If we had not ahvad\ d(Mie so much, we would not still have so 
nuich to do. 




f-A\ \i I) B. Nvorisi 

'I'lw i^}nvcrsi!\ of the State <>i .Wvv York 
and C'onunissioner of I'AUaation 
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TMfc NO f VSO^S I ATIC STATl S Qt O 

Recent issues of Inskle luhinuion aiul other poriiHiieals hinc ct\r- 
riv\l deseri^MioMs of a wide xariety of iniunaiive programs in New 
York Slate schools. Prominent atiiong these ariicies well as on 
nuijor conference projiranis are reports about different types of aU 
ternative schools atui pro^rattis. Txaniples these are seen in the 
development of free schools, eon^nninity schools, open education 
schools^ street academies, schools without walls. pu.]isehools within 
schools, minicourses in the curriculiini, and alternate programs for 
seni(>rs bridging the gup betw "en schools and colleges or the world 
of work ~ to name only a few of the major alternatives. 

Some of the New York programs or schools have received na- 
tional publicity. Among the best known are the World of Fnquiry 
F'lemcntarv School in Rochester* The \\\Mid of T(Miiorrow Klemen* 
tary School in Glen Cove. Hi^st Hill F-Jemcntary Schwl in Ithaca, 
the Interim .hmior High School in Rochester, the Village and Com- 
nuinlty Schools in Clreat Neck, .fohn Dewey High School in NVw 
York City. Rochester^ School \\"i»lu)Ut Walls, the Street Academies 
in New >'ork C\[\. the mhiisehools in Haarcn High School and in 
.lohn Hownc High School in New >*ork City, the major Auxiliary 
Services to High Schools program in New York City, and others 
in While Plains. New Rochcllc. Mamaroneck. and BuHalo. In ad- 
dition. minuM'ous high schools have working relations with area 2- 
and 4-\car college n to provide optional programs for seniors that 
include otlering college courses in high schools for joint credit, en- 
r(>lling seniors in courses on college campuses for credit, and provid- 
ing access to colleges for more students after ^ sears of high school. 
In sum. there is ample evidence that change is taking place in clc- 
meniar\ :mkI secondary seh(M)ls of the State. 

What are the factors behind this major movement toward altcr- 
nati\es.* How do the current aliernative schools and programs differ 
from the traditional major alternatives presented b\ a wide variety 
ol' iionpuhlie schools and by the wide range ol' elcctivcs and options 
available within tlie public sehool s\stem.* Will the provision of 
alternatives eontribute to change in the total sxsiem and possibly 
accelerate the process* How docs this development relate to the 
process and goals of New ^'ork Slate's redesign elTort * What is the 
relationship of alternative schools to open education and to career 
education.* What alternatives are proving elfcctive for college- 
bound students in the later \cars of high sehool' And. ahcue all. 



lunv coiiW so many schools in the State accomplish so much and 
iniroUacc such major program changes, given the presunk^d struit- 
jacket of f uiucation Law and the Regulations of the Commi^^sioner? 

This statement is addressed to the foregoing questions rather than 
to descriptions of any of the alternatives per sc. During the spring 
our Information C enter has conducting an in-depth surv*ey of 
such programs as a part of a multistate effort. From this inventory, a 
catalog will be prepared for dissemination. In addition* plans arc 
being developed to prt>vide opportunities for direct sharing of these 
experiences at a statewide conference in the fall. 

Finally, baseil upon our exi">eriences in the past several months in 
relating to several major alternative programs and schools, we are pro- 
viding some guidelines for public school systems that are considering 
introducing significant optional programs. The guidelines rellect the 
DeparimentV basic support of carefully planned, conducted, and eval- 
uated programs that represent responsible experimentation. We have 
found that new pc^licies and procedures are necessary in order to relate 
to such experimentation in a positive manner. As Department staff 
members worked with several programs, we identiHed both certain 
facilitating steps wc needed to take to be supportive of certain types 
of changes and also some cautions that need to be observed to keep 
the experiments within legal constraints. 

Changing any institution in a significant way is never easy to 
achieve. Wo feel that some schoi^ls are showing us a wc^rkable mech- 
aiv.sm for change thnnigh alternative or optional programs and 
schools. In what wa\s can this movement affect the sUnv rate of 
change and result in the needed reform in our schools? 

THF. RATIONAIJ; FOR AI.TFRNATIVF.S ~ CHOICE 
IS THF ESSFNCF 

Any educational system that socks to permit every individual to 
achieve at his tnaxinuun poicnhai nuist provide nuiltiple options, .At 
all lc\cls ol ihc s\s(ctn. choices need to he made to accommodate 
a wide \arieiy of factors pareiital preferences; students' needs, 
interests. [Melerred leaming styles, and personal \^e!farc; as well as 
the welfare of society. Mic goiils of cdiiealion that \se accept to carry 
out the ultimate rnission of the New ^'ork Slate educational system 
are not now being full\ achieved h\ all students. While this is most 
obvious fi^r matiy of those in lower socioeconomic groups in urban 
areas, it is also true for man\ others who arc now luu well served by 
iho rraditiofial [vogram in all schools. 

In recent \ear> a number of seluM^I s\s(enis in New \ork and other 
slates across the eouiitrs have risen \o the ehalleiige. Reeogni/ing 
the inadequacies of the schools as pointed out b\ crities both within 



ui«l outsiilo the system juui also by the increasing numt>vfs oV (lis- 
satiMtcii ctictus who cither turn t^fl' and drift along or giv ; up ami drop 
oul» several innovative leaders have taken steps to increase ihc nmn- 
ber \xm\ range of options uvaital^le do parents and students. Since 
1968. \vc have witiiessed the development of a wide variety of 

alu*rinuive schools" within the piiblie school system, and a rapid 
inCKuisc in the nunU^er of nonpublic " free schtu>ls " and other 
ulternuiivcs to both the traditional public and nonpublic schools. Many 
oi (he latter ulicrtuuive schools have survived only a short time — an 
average of tS months nationwide — and were idenlitied by some as 

atternaiives n> schools rather than as viable alternative schools. A 
few •iltcnuitive programs have developed outside the system that re- 
main as exetnplary models of well-designed and welt-opcraied " open 
schools "or us paraliel institutions that complement the public schools. 

Although the term " alternative school " is still widely used, it has 
taken on a somewhat negative connotation because of early identifica- 
tion with thi>se types of progran^s perceived by the general public as 
alternatives to school. We prefer to think in terms of the need for 
providiO}? complementary " optional learning environments " or simply 
" options" rather than in terms of " alternatives " that otTer a choice 
between two incompatible things. I'hus. in oar thinking, the present 
program with its ever-evolving nHKlitications still presents a legitimate 
atui viable ehoiee for many students. When we use the term " alterna- 
tive." it \vill be in the seiise of otic ring a choice among many programs, 
eachof which may serve the needs of some students. We also accept 
the obvious, namely, that no single option or alternative can possibly 
serve the needs of all students. It is imperative, therefore, that all 
school systems develop programs that provide those served — the 
students and their parents — with a choice among educational options. 
In a positive sense, entry through freedom of choice becomes the chic! 
characteristic of the i\pc of program or sehoo! that we are considering 
as an (^pii(Uial learning environnieni that ma\ he classified as a major 
option. 

OPTIONS IN im: (ONVFNTIONAL PR()(;RAM 

It is necessary to distinguish between some of the choiees that have 
been p<^ssihlc within the traditional school setting, including some 
fairly recent developments, and the more major options that are of 
rclaiivoI> greater signilicance. l o do so. it is neeessarv to list some 
of the characteristics that may he used to establish criteria for judg- 
ing whether a progiam qualifies as a niaj^^r opiio!i. l^rst. there must 
bo the clement of choice, as presiou^K imiicated: vvitluuit students' 
freedom o\ clioicc for entry, the program !na\ onl\ he a device for 
grouping. SccoikI. to he classified as an allernati\e "school." the 



option tnust be muiv than a single das'; or only a part of vhc school 
day; it must rcprcsoiu an integrated lotal program f'hird, any major 
optio ) must have, in ttio main, a significantly different curriculum in 
which there has twn considerable involvement of the {laretus and 
students in the planning, d^^velopment. implementation, and evaluation 
of the program. In addition, an alternative sehool nuiy operate in 
separate facilities from the regular program, generally encompass 
more than one grade leveK usually make extensive use of community 
resources, emphasize open education practices, feature individualized 
approaches, focus on learning-oriented programs, and be problem 
centered. 

Given these characteristics, many of the innovations of the past 
decade that led to revised programs in various curriculum areas, as 
important as some of these have been, do not satisfy enough of the 
criteria to qualify as major options. Neither do the multitude of 
mit)icourses that have been introduced, particularly in Knglish and 
social studies, to provide choice within mandated areas, or those 
developed on a smaller seale to provide interludes for. students as a 
respite from the regular program or tt) satisfy superficially an externa! 
demand such as for career education or a student demand for rele- 
vance. By the same token, the addition of new elcctives in areas such 
as consumer education, social sciences, basic legal concepts, and the 
like — although providing more choices for students — do not, by 
themselves, provide major options. Neither do isolated provisions for 
independent study, work-study, or even individualized learning satisfy 
the criteria. 

Al! of the foregoing examples may serve as initial steps toward, or 
eventually beeonic integral parts of. major options for students. Luich 
may provide opportunities for movement away from a highly tradi- 
tional program towLird a variety of options in a school system. The 
provision of minici>urses. for exaniple. has shown in many schools 
how piH>rly students have been prepared to make choices while, at the 
same time. ihe> denn>nstraic the value oi bringing together highl> 
interested and motivated students and teachers. Introduced separately, 
however, all such innovations usuallv ot^ly result in superficial changes 
in the ttnal program. 

One positive result of these and similar evolutionary changes is that 
the conventional progiam ib.^rcb\ becomes a much more viable 
alternative for man\ students. It is imperative th.it this fact be 
recognized because there can be no sigrulicant sup|H>rt developed for 
major options to regular schools in a sociot\ where the majority of the 
taxpayers - - ihemselves products ot the svstcm — still perceive the 
schools as doing a good job. It can be prediciod that n>ajor chatiges 
will result in the regular program as diflctcnt optional programs prove 
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their worth. \\\ fact, the itupaci of ahcnuuivv schiu^ls is ahcuJy being 
felt in the rcguhu" schools in some school systems. In time, we eun 
expect to see major chanjics in the program tor all students as a result 
of the movemeiu toward iiKue options for sumo. 

ALTI ttN.\TI\ ES AND THK CHANCE PROCESS 

Few critics of the schools would perpetuate them in their present 
form with(Hit rccv^mtnendiiig sotne change. Today, urban schools, in 
particular, are in a state of change unlike that of any previous time. 
Multiple pressures have eoinerged so rapidly on an educational system 
never known for its ability \o respond rapidly to change, that " solu- 
tions " to the multitude of problems appear and dissipate with alarm- 
ing fret]uenc\. Yet. the vast majority of parents in all ethnic groups 
look to the schools to correct the deficiencies, and* quite universally* 
hold with unswerving faith to the etHcacN- of programs that develop 
basic skills in reading* writing, and mathematics, V'ast ditTerenccs exist, 
however* in most communities as to the goals and purposes, but. more 
sharply* with respect t(^ the procedures and practices to reach them. 
Bringing ahcnit change under such circumstances is ditlicult* and solu- 
tions will not come casiK. Those schools that arc introducing major 
options for students are in the process of cllecting change by organiz- 
ing themselves in a way that makes change p(>ssible. As new alterna- 
tive programs are designed and implemented, the ti^tal school com- 
munity must not only live with cham^e but, in essence, live the chuui^es. 
In so doing, nil in\ol\ed become better prepared to cope with change, 
one of the survival skills that must be developed in an\ program. 

Ii is all too evident that the day-to-day problems associated with 
keeping the sehv>ol system operating clfecti\cl\ prohibit rapid, com- 
prehensive. s\ stem-wide chatigc. as desirable as that may he. I'vcn a 
goal as acceptable as individualizing the program cannot be tackled 
across the t>oard at all lc\cls and in all courses at one time. Neither 
can an inntnation, sLich as the use of dillcrentiated stalling, be intrc^- 
duccd witluHit coneurring changes in several other related praciiecs. 
such as modi(ic<.l sehcduling. a dill'crcnt use of facilities, provision of 
wider range of resources, the mtrcKluction of ditferent management 
tcclmiqucs. and main \wo\c. In shtM't. i..jre will be few permanent 
changes of substance if one tries to remoki the whole s\stem at one 
nme. Sudden and wholesale reform is seldom possible and often 
fatal. 

!t ahead\ appears that 0!K' ua\ of approaching the problem with 
any h(^|X' of success is to do so b\ creating a subsehoi^l or minisehool 
and working within somewhat more reason jhle parameters. After 
establishing for such a subsehool a subset goals and purposes 
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within the loiut set ihosv acccptcvl fur iho s.vskMU. program plat^ 
m\^. JcsctoptiK'ni. iiupiciuontaiioiK and o\alualion can he nuuia^cvl 
\\\\\] some hope o! achicniny the purposes oi ihc experiment. Sineo ii 
\s m>t praetieal to serap the entire ssMem and start over Irom scratch, 
il seetns that the next best thing t(^ do is lo design a new projjrun^ tor 
one or mow sabgroups ot' ilte school pt^pulation, An anal\sis ot' ow* 
going alternatives indicates that this is exact!\ \shat is beinj: done. The 
ditrerences aniong the options tic in the \arious sahgroups thai have 
been identified and the t\pes projjrants dc\ eloped to meet their 
tteeds. 

AntMher supporting factor that strengthens the ease for alternatives 
rehites the need to provide options for more than students alone. 
There are individual dillcrcnces among school adnnnistrators. teach- 
ers, anti parents — as well as among students. I hcre arc preferred 
st\les of leadership and management, and the congruence betweeti the 
principaTs pers(Miality aiul st\le and the goals of att\ progrant arc a 
major factor in the success of the program or school. Likewise, 
teacher preferences play ati important role, and alternative programs 
make po.ssible choice by teachers as to where the\ can best serve. 
Most impcM'tant, parents often want to make choices, especially for 
younger children* and generally lind their options overl\ restricted. 
The siuiaiion tfiat rcsulis from the combination o\ satisfied prefei'cnccs 
can proside the ideal learning cn\ironment. whether it rcfleets an 
open, collegial s\stem or one that is more structinvd and bureaucratic. 
^*ei. regardless of its cliniaie o\ eompatibilit\ through choice, no 
publicK supported school will be perceived us elfcctiNc unless it is 
demiMistrating capacity to de\elop each individual to his maximum 
potential, including proficiency in the basic skills. 

In this regard, the typical alternative or option is manageable with 
respect lo implementation and cNaUuition because praeiicalK all such 
programs are limited to subgroups of no more than 200 students, The 
stall, although ditferentiated in composition, is also relaiivel) small. 
The necessary special inser\ice prv^grams. therefoie. are limited to a 
small cadre of pn^lessiiMiaK and paraprotessionaN with resultant 
ctl'cctivencss and elliciciiev. SinularK. feedback from all p<.rsons in- 
vohed can be belter utili/ed in ihc formative evaluation that is essen- 
tial to make adjustmcnis as the piogiam develops to ensure that 
objectives arc hci!ig met. f inallv. since anv public alternative of an 
experunenial nature must he suhiccted in time to sunnnalive ev aluation 
i! it is to be a system component, the advantages dealtivi^ ^^itli small, 
uell -delincd manageable options are obviiuis. I hose aliei'natives that 
priwe their v\ortli through such evpeiimeniation. in conilMnation with 
the coiiventio!ial [Mogram. slunild uhimatclv cnustiiute. in aggiegate. 
tliC unique s\stcni ol education needed in each school Jisinel. 
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Oiw of the (v^p priurhs pn^jiraiun of the State I'vhtvuthm t Vt^artmetu 
far \\w psisi throe >cat s has hc^^h l^roKwt Redv'M^n. UcUvsigti vWHtWvl 
UH u vHmtprchvt^siw. HUtctuatk* piiVVJ^x tvf chaiv^e n^Nt^lvlag ttw par^ 
ticipation ol a total viMnnuinit\ in tho cxiimhvatiou ami tvvteimttKm of 
Its cdticalionat aiul lU^ain. Ah a vhan^ic Mvatvji\. KoUesuM^ Uvnits 
\Kit]i tho vittiic ^>Mcin \^ cOticatioH uiul not onh in CiHWeHk^l with 
scithtg tioals uiVil deNii^aht^ progiaittn to fiwihtate tUon* gouts* hut Is 
aKo t^asicalls amvortuHl with ilcwiopiitg an iiuptvHictitalUn^ Mnucjjji 
for puitiitji the pioisraniN iitu» opeiatioa. I ho ot\l\ optUvn \sa^ soott 
»ocn as " ohanyhui while v^peraiinji.*' 

As Mated ai a eonfor^Mioe ivcontl>: 

In Kodesijin, sve are tr^injj: 

1. To hring about those ehai^jios in edueation nteth\KloKvji> 
whiJi \sill permit iis to desijitt education itiuvh nuMv in respoi^e to 
siudeni needs • ospeeiati) 'their needs for real ONperienee rather 
than jiisi pn»\idinji ihe traditional eurrieuhim otferin^js. 

2. Iv> ehan^vte educati\»Mal manai^Mnoin so that our seluml dis- 
tricts are hetiei' able to assess the ftuure atid \o set in action pro- 
grams to aehie\e delinite lioals. 

.V lo hrii^i* iibout chanties in the relatii>nships iutump Ihe \ari- 
otis scumems of out Sta:e I ducaliot^ ^ssiem so that the rei'iiMtal 
aisoneies (HOC I.S). and the St*ne I dueaiioi^ DepaiimetU heeome 
niuch more ellecli\e in siipportiUi* the etioris ol local sehool 
districts. 

liariN in the hisiors ol Kedesij»a. a set oi 2\ charawleristies \Kas 
ilevelopeil which described a new s\stem edttcation or a total ^'du* 
ealional ensironmetu needed to meet the needs of the I'uiitre. At v ttg 
the characierisiies were: 

'An indi^idual deselopineni plan for each souU^nt 

A sxNtcm in whieh the teacher and learner nu^ht be interehanise- 
able at an\ time 

■A /ero-rejeel s\siem; thai is. no sindeni is ' tutned oti " b\ 
cdueviiion 

A s\s(cm which operates with a plan that is l)e\<ble and self- 
renew in^c 

A s\s(em th.it ovists to svi\\' the needs of the eoiniinntiis 

A sNsietn th.ii pio\itles inans .ttiern.tte wa>s of att.ni>in^c the 
jioals of ihe students 

(ii\en the previous ilelinilion o\ Kedesijjn. s(^tne ot its obiecti\es, 
ami some o\' the Ji.tr.tetei isiies of ihe kiui! o\ uliK ;iMnn»il sssu-tn we 
would like (o h;i\e. wheie do .ihernaiiNe> or options til in ' W liat h.oe 
we U.uned from the pn^totspe Uedesinn Jistn^is durme the p.ist three 
sears reKuise to (he eh.mee j^ro^ess* 



In ihc first place, wc have discovered thai the change process takes 
lime; time to build credibility, to get the total community involved, to 
raise the sights of the comniunity througli experiences in looking at 
alternative futures and options, to build management skills, and to 
take lirst steps in clfecling program changes. In so diMng, a number 
of new and dilTcrcnt types i)f scrviees were idcnliticd that were needed 
from both the Dcparinicni and from other resources. We also found 
out that it is necessary to generate initial success through small, 
achievable steps rather than by remaking any major segment of the 
sNslem in one giant step. 

It is not the intent here to detail the successes and the failures or 
the specific outcomes of the process in any of the districts engaged in 
Redesign. It is significant to note, however, that some of the initial 
steps have consisted in the establishment of i itcrnaiive programs of 
one type or another that increased the number and range of choices. 
Most importantly, each new potential program component is evaluated 
with respect to the district s long-term goals. In addition, the broad 
involvement of students, teachers, and the community in the decision- 
making leading to adoption of the program component ensures 
acceptance and support. The Redesign objectives, process, and goals 
create in the school systems the fertile ground in which viable optional 
learning environments can be nurtured and grown. Such alternatives 
may provide the larger, more significant stups needed to realize the 
syslctii-widc change envisioned in most school districts of the State 
by the end of the decade. 

For schools not formally engaged in the Redesign ctlort, considera- 
tion should be given to the implications of some of the foregoing 
factors as aitcrnatives arc plaimed and implemented. Foremost, there 
is need to determine where such an experimental program tits in with 
respect to the long-term goals of the district. Redesign, by its very 
nature, demands long-range planning, goal-setting, and then a system- 
atic program with performance objectives established to reach the 
goals within a slated time frame. Alternatives of substance, introduced 
in any school system, will not last unless they are compatible with the 
other program components that contribut*^ to the long-term goals. 
If optional learning cnviri>nments arc to be accepted and suppc^rted, 
broad involvement of those atrccted is imperative. Ihis step means 
that parents who opt for traditional programs as well as those who 
favor open, less structured programs must he involved, where appro- 
priate, to guarantee their support. It is also evident in sehinil systems 
now otfering a variety i^f alternatives that a ditTcrent management 
st\le is needed. As building principals arc given added resptmsibility 
for school-by-sehool program development and accountability, both 
the system- wide and school management .s\>tems need to rcllect the 
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participatory, cotlcgial tnotlo of operation rather than iho monocratic, 
buivaiicratic typo that is still the norni. fn olTect, most, if not all, of 
the seiviees needed by the Redesign schools will he required as signiO- 
cuni alteriuuives are introduced in any system. 

AIJKRNATIVKS ANI? OPKN EDUCATION 

To sonte fHiople, alternative schools are synonymous with open 
education. In fact, while many of the highly visible alternatives 
incorporate features that characterize open education, not all of the 
optional learning environments that mw exist represent open 
environments in all respects. It is signific :nt, however, that many 
features of open education are eommon in the alternatives that have 
beeit developed to meet the needs of the disatfeeted, the potential or 
actual dropout, and others who do not succeed in regular programs. 

Practically all of the alternative elementary schools that have 
appeared under private sponsorship — free schools, community 
schools, and the like — are open schools — some so open that 
any determination that the program is equivalent to that olTered in the 
public school is ditVieult, if not impossible, to make. Many of these 
new nonpublie elementary schools satisfy the preferences of those 
parents who earlier opted to enroll their children in Montessori or 
similar types of prcsehool and primary grade programs, .Most of these 
alternatiw elementary schools serve small numbers of children at 
comparatively high eosts to parents. 

Pressures from sueh parents on public school systems, coupled with 
reports in recent years on the success of British Infant Schools and the 
rise of a fast -developing cadre of open education proponents in this 
country, have resulted in steps taken in many districts to implement 
open programs. Almost immediately the picture was confused by the 
treiui toward "open space schools,*' some housing open programs 
with an open curriculum, open participation by students and teachers, 
and learner-oriented, others merely implementing the traditional pro- 
giain in open space with minor changes. The net result has been the 
cre.uion of relaliscK few complete alternative open schwis and, 
instead, the development of open classrooms, open ct^rridor and 
cluster programs, and similar partialis open programs. In ihe main, 
most parents still cannot find choices among clcmcfUary schools or 
programs, although the cil'ect of open education philosophy and prac- 
tices is bringing changes in the schools that are resulting in better 
individualized programs. 

It has become fairly clear, however, that just as not all students, or 
teachers, can operate best in an opeti space school so. loo, not all can 
or will benefit from the leanicr-centercd, highly unstructurctl open 



school, thus open oducalion does noi provide the onl\' answer, and 
sueh schools, as is true of the eonveniional [)rogram, provide only one 
IV pe of aheriiaUNe. 

There is e\idonee. loo. from ihe experience in some districts that 
esiablishnieni of one opc!i alternative school among a group of reg- 
ular schools can lead to several logical and troublesome outcomes. 
Tnlcss the district has an open enrollment policy, there will be both 
parents in the other aiiendance districts who want their children to 
be enrolled in the open school and parents in the open school district 
who want their children in one of the regular programs. Other dis- 
tricts have had problems resulting from putting all their focus on one 
school through added supportive services, publicity, and in other 
wa\s; this has led leachers to classify themselves as in or out." 
In both examples, the solution eventuallv must be equal access to such 
options as an open education program. 

I hc legal responsibility of the local board of education extends to 
all schools in the district* both public and nonpublic. All diploma- 
granting secondarv schools must be registered or accredited. All other 
schools, elementary and secondary, must be able to demonstrate that 
their pn^grams are subsiantiallv ec|uivaleni to those ollcrcd in the 
public schools of the district. Usuallv. the board of education dele- 
gates responsibility for such a determination to the chief school otlicer 
who must arrange for a visit to the school to evaluate the program. 
Information is provided in the 1^)1} edition of Mininuim Require- 
}fu'fus ior Schools i/i AVvr )'of'k State to assist both public iind non- 
public ollicials in this determination of cquivaiciivVr, Not all free 
schools or some open sch(>ols liave been determined to be equivalent. 

t ARKFR KDtt ATION THROLGH AI.TERNATIVES 

No total education program for anv student is complete without 
options that permit orientation to. exploration of. and training in some 
aspects of the world of vvoik. Manv New ^'ork State schools have 
long provided major optional programs and schools as part of their 
vocatiodcd curricula. BOC IiS area occupational centers have extended 
these choices so that most students in the Slate now have access to 
2- or 3-vear programs with a wide range of opportunities to gain 
cntrv-lcvel maikelablc skills. }-calured as an integral part of some 
curricula have been cxlcnsivc work-study [programs. In addition, 
some oilier students ncn enrolled in occupational programs have also 
pvn'lici[>aicd in work experience programs as atteinpts have been made 
to cut down on the number of dropouts from the regular program. 
While such o[>lio!Kil Icarmng environments have been made available 
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in increasing ninnbor^^ in roccni \cars. only a fraction of tlio student 
population has roccivcc! ain significanl exposure to the world of work. 

'I*he thrust of eareer education programs is to expo.^e all students 
lo the world of work by providing for the sequential development of 
occupational awareness, orientalioti. exploration, and speeiali/.atiun. 
The overall objective is to ensure that students leaving high school 
will \x prepared for either eniploxnient in a job of their "hoosing or 
for further education in 2- or 4-\ear colleges or other pv)stseeondary 
institutions. 

At the elenientarv school level, the objeetive is to develup aware- 
ness of the wide variety of careers, usifig the cluster concept as a 
device to help children classify them in manageable cat^ gories. l-vcn 
at this level, programs are developing that provide o{ tions through 
meaningful out-i^f-school experiences and bv bringing: nore resources 
into the classrooms, both people and materials, {-specially in indi- 
vidualized programs, new opportunities are provided for studer s lo 
pursue interest^ in learning ahoui careers. 

fn middle schools and junior high schools, the focus is on orienta- 
tion and exploration. .Although most programs ai this point tend to 
be classroom and materials oriented, some alternative progran^s are 
pnniding opportunities for students to get first-hand contacts with a 
\arieiy of occupations, not as workers but as observers. 'I hrough 
cooperative arrangements with businesses and industries in the coin- 
muiiiiy. with adec|Uate supervision and follow-up by liaisoiV personnel, 
such experiences can prtnidc feedback for use in planning or adjust- 
ing the experiences provided in the schot>l. When reinforced by the 
teachers in the regular courses who must accept a vital role in the 
process, the result can he both a more relevant curriculum and a 
student better prepared for the decision making that leads to 
specialization. 

Most major alternative programs that have a career education focus 
or in vvhieh career education is an integral component are found in 
senior high schools. For some students, these options become the 
speciali/ed courses in the voeational sclu>ols ov l\(K I S centers that 
develop entrv-level job skills. f*or others, (he captions are preieciinical 
courses in the regular school in preparation for teclinical programs in 
2-vcar colleges or technical institutes. \*or those whose career ehoiecs 
in the professions require more extended postsecofularv progra!ns. ihe 
options arc within the college-prepara(or\ curricula, hut even for 
these students, new alti^rnativcs are being developed. .Among surh 
options are new provisions for college-bound suidents to have experi- 
ences in work-related programs. ( I his is diseussed in the next section.) 

Among the most important alternatives for high sehool age voulh 
are tiiose designed to serve the needs of th'opouts or potential drop- 



oiitN. While some of these ahernativcs notably eertain street aeadc- 
mies in New Wnk {'it\. ha\e foeiised on eoHeue preparation, others 
ha\e Je\ eloped as eareer ediieation-oriented programs, ineorporating 
\vork-stiid> programs \er\ ditl'erent from those. of the past. In one 
Mieh aher!iati\e piogram. tlie students are engaged in a highly indi- 
Nithiah/ed in-sehool program, with high performanee expeeted on a 
eompetene\ -based skills development program. In perhaps the most 
outNtafidifig aliernative program for youth who ha\e dropped out of 
both regular high sehools and voeational sehools, the Auxiliary Ser- 
\ices to High Sehool program in New York City, specially structured 
programs built around learning-skill centers, operating both day and 
e\ening. are preparing youth for high school equivalency examina- 
tions. Some of the \oiith re<.Mrer regular high schools after achieving 
sneeess in th<.' program: a high percentage earn equivalency diplomas; 
and a significant number enter and succecu in eolK.ges. Many are 
employed throughout their participation in the program, and voca- 
tional counseling is an integral part of the experience. Another career 
education t\pe of alternative to "in schoolhouse " education is the 
emplo\er-ci>nducted program. In sum, a wide variety of options are 
becoming a\ailable under the career education umbrella, and many 
of these make use of community resources for those youth who have 
not succeeded in regular programs. 

AI.TKRNATIV FS FOR THF COLLFOF-BOLND 

Optional programs ft>r students in grades 1 1 and 12 whose career 
objecti\es require a college education take on several dilTercnt forms. 
Those that satisfy the criteria for alternative sehools provide a sub- 
group of students w'wh a very different learning einironmcnt. 'Hie var- 
ious "communitN" schools, the sehool-withiuit-walls type of program, 
and thosL^ simpl\ called alternative schools are (^pen schools char- 
aeten/cd by high reliance on the studcnts^ desires for and capability 
to KMiefit from a learner-centered, self-directed program that makes 
extensive iis^- of out-i>f-schiH)l resources. For some students, the 
opportunii) for independent stud\. for volunteer work in social agen- 
cies, for internship or inher t\pes ck work experiences, or for other 
exposure to prc^blems (uitside the schools, all centered in a noncon- 
ventional setting - provides a good transitional prc^gram before 
college. 

.Man\ options arc being provided to seniors through a variety of 
cooperative arrangements between schools and colleges. Some i>f 
these alternatives ha\e been available for \ears. Many sehools in the 
Stale ha'.e tillered college-level eourses as part of the Advanced Place- 
ment f^rograni for mer 15 \ears and have provided about 25 percent 
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of all iho candidates in iho counirs for those examinations. Similarly, 
early admission programs havo existed for >ears. with provisions made 
for e;>mpletinL» high v^hooi requirements in k'A than 4 \ears, A 
number of sehools ha\e eoopenited with area eolleges in a \ariciy of 
ways to provide eol!ege-le\el experiences to seniors. 

Recently, a nuniher of foundation-sponsored programs ha\'e heen 
developed to reduce the S-year high srhool-collcge program lo 
7 years. At the same time, both 2- and 4-year colleges in increasing 
numbers have wt^rked out new arrangements jointly with area high 
schools that have increased the number of options significanth'. 
College staff are teaching c(^llege-level courses in high schools with 
provisions for college credit, if desired, and for high school credit. 
Fncreasing numbers of seniors are enrolling in courses on nearby 
college campuses for joint credit while completing reciuircments for 
their high school diploma in their home school. Many more colleges 
are accepting students at the end of their third yoar. Some of these 
studer :s have completed their requirements h^r a diploma through an 
accelerated program. Others are recci\"ng their high school diploma 
after completing one or more required courses in college, such as a 
fourth unit in Fnglish, and having the credit validated by the high 
school principal, l-ixamplcs of 7-year programs are thiw underway 
at the State University of New York at Albany. Binghamton, and 
Fredonia. Another experimental program being developed at 
LaGuardia (\mimunity College combines grades 10. 11, and 12 with 
a 2-\ear college program to create a new " middle college.'' All of 
these options for ciMlege-bound students in New York State and 
across the country provide \iable choices for students and evidence 
ot change in the system. 

APPROPRIATF AI TFRNATIVKS FOR THF 
Gim:i) AM) I WLFNTFI) 

Perhaps the students most in need of and hc^t served b\ multiple 
optional Icvirning cinironnients arc the gifted and talented. Although 
the development of a comprehensive svstem of individual learning for 
all students is an essential first step, it vvill not guarantee that the needs 
of the gifted will he met unless appropriate alternatives are provided 
for them. In anotiier statement, lo he released earlv iti 1^74. the 
unique needs of these students, described In the Mcisehmann Com- 
mission as '"the nuKt handicapped group in the schtmls when their 
mental ages are compared with the age-level at which (hev are taught." 
are discussed al Ictigth atul specific iiction recommendations arc made. 
Here. onI\ a hiief consideration is giv^ii lo the alternatives that have 



appeared lo serve the needs of both the ueadeniiealiy gifted and those 
who are tiilented in a varietN of areas sueh as nuisie and the a* 

Man\ of the (options deserihed earlier for the college-hound studv 
in genera! .ire piirtieiilarK elfeetive fi>r the aeademieally talented, h 
provision of speeiali/ed high sehools in New ^'ork C ity sueh as tlie 
lironx High Sehool of Seienee. Stusvesant High Sehool, Brooklyn 
leehnical High Sehool, and Hunter College High Sehool have long 
represented a major t\pe of alternative for a variety of gifted students. 
Likewise, the provision of Advaneed Plaeement eourses has served 
the needs of others in regular high sehools. One of the best examples 
of a sehool that has a strong foeus on the aeademieally gifted is the 
Calasaiietius Preparatorv Sehou! in UutTalo. In Roehester. the Major 
Aehievenient Program iWAP) for \ears has been a signitieant 
etideavor lo meet the needs of the same kind of student. In reeent 
\ears. the Queens Assoeiation for the l-dueLition of l-xeeptionally 
(iifted Children has beefi instrumental, in eooperation with York 
College of the ( it\ Lniversii) of New York and ( onimunity School 
Dislriei in establishing elasses for the exceptionally gifted in that 
di^lriel. Man\ of the pupils served in the latter program are from 
minorii> ant! !ow-ineiwne groups. 

Currently, a nuinber of cooperative programs are developing other 
appropriate alternatives gearetl to the unique needs of the academically 
gifted. 

Numcr(His and varied opportunities are also beiiig developed to 
meet (lie needs of those talented in nuisic. visual arts, and the per- 
forming arts. In New "N'ork City, the High School i^f Music and 
,\rt, the High Sehoo! i^f Art and Design, and the Performing Arts 
Sehi^o! are supplemented b\ the Student Art League, Children's .Art 
Carnival, and other prc^granis suv.'h as the Metropolitan Museum 
{Junior Museum^ and firooklvn Museum (MCSl-). \'arious artist- 
iii-re>idenee programs have existed both iti New York Citv and else- 
where in the State to provide experiences in depth with professional 
.irtisis, A nuiior new alternative program was started in September 
in \\i>s;ui CiuMitv. where a Hoard ol Cooperative L'diieational Ser- 
vices ( H(H LS) School for the Talented has been estahlished to meet 
countv-wide !K\ds. in other schools, the talented pupils are served 
b\ independent studv programs and other alternatives that permit 
them to develop their skills to the maximum. 

The New ^'i^rk State Talent Network provides a special learning 
environment tor the State's uK^st talented vouth. The School of 
Orchestra! Studies, the hrst sclioo! of (he Talent NetW(^rk, has com- 
pleted its huirih summer at the Saratoga Performing Arts Center, 
under ilie e(^>p^Misorship (^f tlie Slate Tducatinii Department, tlie New 
^'ork State School Music Ass(viation. and the Saratoga l\'rforniing 
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.\rts (VnUT. in oH>poralion \siih the Philadelphia Oivhcslra Associa- 
tion. The School is Jinvia! by Mac 'U'o luigciic Onnands. with in- 
siniclioiJ b\ the tirst-chair p!a>crs. vturing the I weeks tlial the 
orchestra is iti residence at Saratoga. One luMuircd oi" the Stale\ most 
talented instrumental stiitients are screened annually from 35.()i)() 
students for inemhersliip in the School. During 1973, the second 
school of the Talent Network was instituted : the School of the 
Theatre, with instruction by the faculty of the Julliard School. If 
funds are allocated, the Talent Network will expand these options in 
1^74 to include sunmicr schools iii ballet and modern dance, the visual 
arts, film media, and choral studies. In sum. provisions for the 
talented are expanding as it is recognized that ihey require appri>priate 
alternatives t(^ meet their special needs. 

HOW COIIJ) IT ham: ilAPPFMJ) IN NKW YORK STATK? 

"To those wlu^ consider that changes in New ^'ork Slate seliools aro 
inhibited by nunierouN State maiukncs. all of the foregoing inas come 
as a surprise, perhaps a shock. The number and \ariety of the 
alternatives, ranging as they do throifghout the clemcfitary and 
seci^ndary program and across the State, renccl b(>ih local iniiiati\*e 
and willingness to experiment anti a positive attitude in the Depart- 
ment that is supporti\c of responsible experimeniation. {-Jucalional 
leadership of the finest kind has alwaj-s surfaced in our schools when 
challenges liave been faced. The present movement towcird diversity 
is only natural in response to ihe demands of tlie times. 

'There are some specific factors that make such experimentation 
possible, some of which ha\e been indicated in the foregoing discus- 
sion of \arious optioiial learning ciu ironmcnts or which ma> be in- 
ferred. The higli scIuh^I prnicipal. for example, has authority to 
validate a wide \ ariet\ of i!i-schot>l and oul-of-school programs for 
credit. Independent stud\. work-stud) programs, oiit-of-scliool in- 
structH^n. stud\ abroad. communit\ internships, and similar programs 
may be \alidaled for credit under existing reguiationN, Local proce- 
dures !n\ol\e steps to obtain specifications as tt> llie nature of the 
program, information abmit the t|ualilications of tliose teaching the 
courses or directing and supers ising the activ i(\ . e\ iilencc ot acceptable 
parricipatituK iUid e\idcnce of successful c^unpletion ot ihc program 
mi the basis of exaniinatioir., [X'rt'ormance. or other appri>priatc 
achicNcment indicators. New ^"ork ( ii\ principals reccntU have been 
directed to establish ProlessUHuil .Accrediting ( omnnttccs represcfUing 
the professional stall. Such connniltees arc to '"re.icw alternative 
f>rojccfs and pn^granis to be otfcied In il^.e "-cliool and inakc specitic 
recommendatitMis. whereupon credit ma\ be granted for such projects 
and pn^grtinis subject to the approsa! ol ihc scfiool s iMnicipal." In 



aUviiti(M). it is indicated that !n appropriate cases o\' independent 
siiid\ sniall-groiip p\\ cts. individual .schools nia\ make use of 
uriucn agreenienis ov ' ctn.j'acts ' to define in advance riglUs. respon- 
sihiliiies. and credit requirements lor the mutual benefit of students, 
parents, and sialV.** !n smaller school systems, such policies and 
procedures are tvpicalK developed in written form and endorsed by 
the hoard of education on recommendatic^n oi the chief school oflieer. 
The point, here, is that there presentl\ is ample authority delegated to 
the local school of]icia!s to permit the introduction of many options. 

Beyond this t\pe of tle.\ibi!it\. there is another major factor that 
permits diversit\. As is clearly evident from ah analysis of the 1973 
edition of the publication* Minimum Krquirements for Schools in 
Ytfrk Suite, there are fewer actual mandates than many realize. 
Furthermore, iliere are two major classes of mandated requirements 
-" Statutory mandates in the Education I^aw and those established in 
the Regulations of the Commissioner or Rules of the Board of Re- 
gents. Reference is made to the Minimum Requirvments statement for 
specitic examples of ea^'h. While many perceive statements in admin- 
istratise or sufjcrsisorv letters. s\llabuses. or other Department pub- 
lication- as mandates, most are nuM*e aecuratelv to be ccMisidered as 
rccommc!idations." Most recent State courses of study, for example. 
ha\c been so de\el(>ped that they require local ''adaptation"' vithin 
a Ilc*:ible framework and do not lend themselves to *' adoption." Ob- 
\ituiNly. e\cn all mandates are satisfied, a local school has wide 
laiitiidc as it exercises its legal rcsponsibilitv for determining goals 
and i>bjccti\es aiid then for designing a program lo reach th^m. Many 
of the i>piions iliat ha\e been dcNcribed fall within the limits estab- 
lished h\ such mandates. 

While !i should be obsious. tio\ve\er. that legal mandates must be 
satisficvl. it should also be recogni/cd that tliere are provisions that 
ha^e existed in the Regulatituis tlnit encourage expcrimc!itation. 
I here is no procedure to waive siatui(>r\ requirements to permit 
cxpci imcntati(Mi other than to ha\e special legislation eitlier lo repeal 
the lawfs} iiuohcd or \o [>crrrit the specific experimental program. 
I he latter procedure was followed a few \cars ago when special 
legislation was passed to permit pilot districts lo experiment with the 
cxiended scfio(>l ; ear and pro\ ide State aid during Jul\ and August 
for tile slIiooIs in ol\ed f^racticalK all of the existing options fall 
witfiin s(a(utor\ hmitatio-ris. hut with some appro\ed hu^sening of re- 
quiienicnts cstablisfied b> Regulations of the ( tMiimissifMier. 

I he iKisis foi the actions taken in granting such llcxibility is in 
see tioti l()(r2(b) c^f the Rcizulations : 

Vothing herein contained, however sliall prevent a board of 
ediicaluMi from making \uch curriculum adaptations as arc neees- 



sary to meet local needs and eondueting such experimentation as 
may be approved by the eomniissioner, I'iiis principle of flexibility 
shall apply to ever\ area of the eiirrieiih]m. The exercise of 
initiative and responsibility on the part of local school authorities in 
the administration of the curriculum is encouraged. 

Several the major options that have been introduced come under 
this provision. It is possible for Regulations to be waived for the 
purposes of experimentation. It is to be noted» however, that such 
experimentation must have prior approval. This approval assumes 
that all Regulations that will not be satisfied are identified and waivers 
obtained. 

For the last several years, the Department has been approving 
locally developed tests which are otTeied in lieu of Regents examina- 
tions by school districts that have developed programs which do not 
follow the traditional semester schedule. Ihis procedure requires a 
considerable time commitment on the part of the Department staff 
since each of the locally dcveU)ped tests must be reviewed and. in some 
instances, revised or rewritten in an effort to ensure a high quality 
examination. Since siafl lime constraints have not allowed this 
service to be i^tlered generally to local districts, the Department will 
be exploring additional testing dates for Regents examinations beyond 
the established January. June, and August testing schedule. Where 
possible, additional Regents examinations will be otiered in March or 
April, thereby alKnving students the option oi being tested on a more 
frequent basis. 

!n sum. there are many different options now available to students 
in many schools because a number of forward-looking administrators 
and other educaticmal leaders have taken advantage of the existing 
opportunities to experiment. In the process, a few have iwer-stepped 
the brcuid limits already described; others, having failed to secure 
prior approval, have been ftnmd to be in mdefensible positions when 
questions have been raised. 

In (>rder to encourage further responsible experimentation and the 
introducli(Mi ;>f alternatives in more schtvM systems, the following 
guidelines have been devcU^ped. These will be used only for those 
niaior optional prc^grams described earlier, including alternative 
schools. Obviously, those (options that tall within the conditions set 
by existing requirements will not require applicali(Mi for formal ap- 
proval; however, any major innovative option for which an administra- 
tor would like Department assistance in monitoring and e\aluaiion 
should be siib- litted. The procedure is fully intended to be supportive 
rather than restrictive. It should be expected that Department per- 
scMincI will draw upo!! their experience to provide ci>nstructive 
criticism and indicate defects or drawbacks fhat might otherwise not 
be recognized before pn^gran^s get m tremble. 
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(it IDFJ JNES FOR APPROVAL OF 
MAJOR OPTIONAL PROCiRAMS 



! he following guidelines do not replaee existing proeedurcs used for 
ineorporutinu or chartering nonpublic schools^ for registration or ac- 
creditation of secondary schools, or for the approval of locally 
developed courses i)t' study. Ihese procedures '^il continue to be 
administered by the Division )t' School Supervision (incorporation 
and registration ) and the Division of Curriculum Development (course 
approval). 

The approval of any experimental program will not necessarily 
carry with it the endorsement of the Department; rather* it represents 
approval of the proposal as a well-planned* respotisible experiment. 
The accreditation procedures, leading to diploma-granting authority 
for secondary schools, require conformity with more restrictive 'guide- 
lines than does this type of approval. 

Guidelines * 

/. The proposed alternative school or program must satisfy all 
statutory requirements in regard to areas such as starting, facil- 
ities, curriculum* pupil attendance and accounting* and the length 
ot the school day and year. 

2. The program description should clearly show which requirements 
establislicd by Regents Rules or Commissioner's Regulations are 
satisfied. Requirements not so met must be identified and specific 
requests to waive such requirements for the duration must be sub- 
mitted and approval granted heforc the program is initiated. It 
is within the discretion of the Commissioner to waive such non- 
statutory requirements for purposes of responsible experimenta- 
tion. 

J. As expected for any experimental program* a clear statement of 
well-defined goals ' and i^bjectives — what the experiment is 
intcndetl to accomplish — -must be submitted along with a 
description of the procedure ti> be employed to accomplish the 
objectives, the proposed duraticMi. stalling, criteria for selecting 
students, facilities to be used, and other provisions taken ti^ 
satisfs legal requirements. There should also be an explanation 
of the w"a\s in which the proposcti program differs from the 
" regular " programs and what the rationale is for adopting the 
alternative. The description should alsi) document the priKX^ss 
Used in developing the proposal* specifying all those involved 
and the steps taken develop support. 

4. f he proposal should include a plan fc^r evaluation. There should 
be formative evaluation [o guarantee continuous progress toward 
the slated objectives in order to improve or revise priK'cdures as 
results indicate. A final* or summative. evaluation shmikl also 
be included at the termination of the experiment as a basis for 
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assessing the value uf the proyruni and for deeiding whether the 
expcrimenta! program ^houki be continued as an option in the 
regular program. 

t'Aidenee should be suhmitied to indicate that the Board o\ F\du- 
cation in pt.blic nieering has approved the experimentation on 
rocommendaiion of the chief school othcer, and thai it wili 
provide the necessary support for the proposed duration of the 
program. 

Applications from chief school othcers for approval of alternative 
schools should be sent at least 6 weeks prior to the planned 
starring date to: 

Assi.stant Commissioner for Instructional Services 
State f'ducation Department 
Albany. New York 12224 

REFERENCES 

In most cases, the publication Minifuum Requirements for Schools 
in \e\\' York State, 1973 edition, will be adequate for checking various 
requirements. 

The following basic documents, however, should be referred to for 
more complete statements of Regents Rules, Commissioner's Regula- 
tions, and Education Law-: 

h Rifles of the Hoard oi Rei^ents and Rei^ulan'ons of the Commis- 
sioner of i.dui'ation 

2) Mi Kinney's Consolidated Laws of Sew Yin'k Annotated. Book 
lf>. 3 volumes. Sections I 5500 

Other reciMiimendations ma\ he found in the publication The 
Secondar\ ( urriculuni of \ew )'ork State. A Handbook ior Admin- 
istrators. 

October 1973 
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